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ABSTRACT * ^ : . ^ 

^ . The. way that department haaas leara the chair rola 

was studiaa through interviews with 39 aepartment heads ranaomly , 
selactefl from nine collages within a single unl varsity* four types 
roles were Identifliea.Faeulty^orian heads described 

their primary rasponsibilttias as recruiting^ developlngr^ and 
evaluating^ faculty m^mbarsi fadllitatlng, tha work of the faculty; and 
reducing £litraaejpartmen,tal conflict* Externaily-oriantaa ^department 
heads dascribea their primary responsibilities as representerSf- — 
brdkerSf: negotiators^ or grantsmenp ana their goals ware to^increas^ 
both the number ana funaing level of research grants and cbn tracts, 
to Dbtain adaitid^nal space; ana eguipment , ana to enhance the 
.aepartment laade* Program-oriented aepartment heads described their, 
primary responsib'ility as' prpg^^ development. Among their jgoals ware 
to increase the number of stuaent*creait*hours genarataa aaa/the ^ 
number of unaergraauate majors and graduate students in thair 
aepartments* Hana^ement-oriented department heads described their 
primary responsibilities as leade^ehip, facilitator, or 'coordinator 
to indiqate that their job was to ^procure and alloftate departmental 
resources and to *ef feet Ivaly run the dapartment. Perceived sources of 
stressr important eict^adep^rtmental .4nvolvement> of 
socialization were also Identified for each .type of department head* 
Among the responses,^ are the followingi externa liy-orientad^ departmenjt' 
heads^derived their role expectations from exparience as successful . 
grantsman'or is leaders in professional associations, while / 
prograro-orientea aepartment haaas" raportea that their experience as 
practicing professionals or as academic aaministrators influancad 
"their role axpactations* Implications for the selection arid training 
of dapartmant heads are considered* (3^) ' ' ; . ^ 
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:^Unlike" department>heads in business and industry , most academic 
department heads re^aUva no formal training in management or 
administrative skills. The assuniptftn In ^academe appears to be that if 
one has been a professor^ one can be a departmant head, • 

The purpose of my research was to da t ermine How department heads 
learn^'the headship role. Specifically, -I set out' to answer three, / 
research questions I ■ ' 

1 * How do department heads define' the headship role? 

2* How are individuar department heads socialised to perform 
the headship role? ^ v ; 

3. What relatioriihip, if any, dKlsti between the pattern 
of socialiEation arid thfe department head's definltipn' 
of the headship role? / 



s The literature on,.professional and ^adult^ socialization suggested ^ 

aevferai qommon elements. In their hook. Becoming Prof esslonal t Bucher 
and :^tel ling examined four socialization factors r Ttole playing, or , 
eKperience In performing actual role tasks | role models;^ p^i^ group 
lnteractions| and; coaching and critlciajm* ; Brim in 1966 suggested that 
adurt sociali'zatldn i^ int|^ractive, i,e., that the ad^ult being 
sociaiiged, unlike/the child, is an active participant in the proces|"Ky 
selecting and evaluating eKperiences, values, and role models* Finally, 
Thornton, and Nar^i ' suggested that the socialization of I a role incumbent 
proceeds in stages, beginning with the transmission /of behavioral 
expectations by way of formal documenta such as.job descriptions and 
handbooks, proceeding through informal peer Interaction to transmit ' 

attltudinal ekpectationa , 'and concluding with the incumbent shaping the 

* • ^ ■ *' 

role to fit him/herself. : " 
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ft was apparent from these and other studies that expectations and 
feedback on performance, the crux of the soci^dgatton^ prpcesa,^ might 



f. come from- slv>ral sources s the self / through ekperlence,^anC'^ variety, of 

: , socialising: agents r such as deHsT positive and negative role models , arid 
peers (see Table 1). Any or all might Influence, the dBpartnient head's 
. .:: aelf-ev«luatt0n. In , addition , the process might stretch over a' 

considerable period of time, be|lnning perhaps Mth the individual's 
experience as a -graduate student o^&s a beglrining facultf member J 
(anti c lpa t oify sdcializatioq) , ^ should Include " an examination of th^^ 
searcK/selectloh/proces| as a likely tlM for expectations to be 
transmitted as well as of experiences during incumbency . ■ . . • 

: ' At the same tinw^ they literature on. tlie role,jof\ defir-traent heads and 
role confllct.'sugges ted 'that the_^ headship role .was npt monolithic. A 
number of ■researchers identified various cori'stellatlons of related .tasks 
within the overall Headship ^ola, constellations which formed sub-roles. • 
For example^ McLaughliri, Montgpmery. and, Malpaas identified three " : 

sub- roles: the academic* the sdmlniatratlve / and a ieadarehlp sub-tole/ 

^ . . , ' . y . - *^ . \ ^' ^ ' ' ■ . \ . ' ^ 

Smart aM, Elton in 1976 .identified 27 separate tasks which they combSied 

- . ■ \ ^ \ .. ' . ^ : . ' ~ " ■ " ■ ' • ' ^ 

to form four distinct factors la ^faculty role, a coordinating role, a . f 

research role, and an instructional role, . Roach ilso euggeated that 
department He§ds: wear -four wparate hats. Mthqugh the configurattons 
differed among these three studies, the possibility was raised that an 
indlvldafl 'department. head might define the headship role by emphasizing 
one 6t these sub-tfoles. In addition, as Dressel, Johnson, and Marcus 
sugWsted in The Confidence Crisis (1970) , the yay 'the department head 
, def ines his/her role may not be' congruent with the expectations held by 
^thi dean and the departmental faculty, resulting in role conflict or- 
,>ambl|iiity. . 
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; Table, 1 \ 
■Phe Socialization Procass 



PpBsible^ 
Sources of 
Role EKpec- 
tatlons 
Feedback 



1. Self 



Socializing . 
Agents 

a» Superiors 
(Deins , 
Central 
Adminis- 
tration, 
V Ingtitu-- ^ 
tionai 
policy 
state-- 
tnents) 

b. Role 
Models 
(positive 

^negative 

c, Teera 



Possible Time Fra^a 



MtiGipatory 
(Early career) 



Search , ^HctTotTX^ 
Orientation Process 



Incuinbency 



^ f.U 
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To anawar the three research* guest lons\ 1 developed and pilot 'tested 
an InterviawV protocol, 1 then; selected 39 departnient heads randomly from' 
nine colleges wlthln^'a single ^ ^omplese^^ uni^e^^ty participate in the 
study. . These 39 represented two-^thlras-5fi th^e who were permanent 
Hpi,e^-i^nc^t-acHng-or:^ree had the" 

full-range of responglbllltles^^^ Q the university -s mission^ l.e^ 

Jloth^graduate_and. undergraduate^^ 
service, * ■ . "V '-v . ■ ' - ^ ^ 

■niose selected head^^departinfnts ranging in size from 4 to 65 
members, not Including themaelvei^ with a«meanfOf 22 members* The period 
of incumbency ranged Jfrom 6 months to 14 years, a mean of 5 years./, 

At the t±m..M^v^ 

male "full'V professor si ^o had received his terminal degree 15 years 
earlier. Almoat: eq^al numbers hajd been appointed from within as from 
outside the departments they now headed* , 

Arialysla of the interview responses indicated the department heads 
did, Indeed.y eraphasiEe particular sub-rolas in defining the headshipv' V 
Using Tespohses to the four quest lonp on role definition which 
diacriTninated among depaTtment heads » I derived four ideal types of 
department head role definition. (See Table 2). ' ^ r 
^ Faculty otlented department heads described their primary 
responsibilities ^-a s recr uiting, developing, and evaluating faculty . 
memberg, facilitating , the work of the, faculty, and reducing ' 
Intra-departraental conflict to improve faculty morale. Their primary 
goala at time of appointment were to improve the quality of the faculty, 
to maintain departmental quality standards, to increase opportunities for 
faculty, research , andJcureduce conflict among /faculty members. Their * 



Interview 
.Responses 



Interview Reiponses by Role Definition Typology 

1 . , Role Definitlonivrypo-logies 

Faculty External * Program Management 

Orlentatiod Ortentatipn Orientation Orleotatton 



Perceived 
Primary^ ^ 
Responsi^ 
bllity 



Goal^ at^^time 
of apppl^tment 



Sources of 
Stress \ ^ 



Important- 

departmenfi&l 
^Involvemetjt 



Faculty ^ 
development. 
Facilitator p 
Conflict 

reducer — — 



Professional 
'Af s@<^iatlons. 



Representers 
Negotiator^ 
Gran&iaan : : . 



PcogrM 
development 



Coord iriat or , 

Leader 

Facilitator 



irove £ ac- 
quaUty 
& research . 
opportunities. 
Reduce con^ -X 
flict 

Faculty 
appointment 4 
evaluation, 
Time for own 
research 



Increase DevejLop a ReprganiEe for 

grmt funding, /model prbgram, efficiency 4 
space, 4 Change pro- . productivity, 

equipment, * gram direction^ Improve morale^ 
Enhance image increase SCH Increaae 
productivity prestige 



Finances, 

Researqh 

productf 



Profeaslonal 
Associations 
£f extattial 
funding 

agencies^ ; 



Faculty 
appointment^ 4 
productivity , 
Inadequate 
start'-uij . 
funding 

University-* 
wide 

governance 



Resources, ^ 
In t e r p e r a ona 1 , 
conflicts 
Nonproduttivlty 



College 4 

university 

governance 



.primary strassas wai^e also fac^ They were concerned about 

the lack of t^^^ had to devote to their om research and about t 

/acttlty hiring, promotloh, and tenure. They felt that 'department head 
Involvement" In prof esa^pnal asibciationa was particularly important in 
order for the department head to- keep up in hla field and in order to ^ ' 
facilitate the recruitment of new( faculty memfeere. /. 

r ; ?^ter;ially oriented^ de^partm^ 

^ rf sponsibilltlGs as . repreaentera , brpkers * negotiator^t grantsmeh . 
Their goals at time of appointment were quite 'Specific r td Increaie both, 
the nun^er and funding level of reaearch grants and contracts,, to obtain 
additional- apace; and equipment f researqh/creatlvityv and tp enhance 
the department's image. T primary causes of sfrase were a slowing In 

the avatJ:|l#ilty of- research, funding and low reseMch productlylty , They 

^ ■ . :• • " ^ . ..' ' * \. . • ' - _ ^ ' " -. i _v ^ . ' / • ^ ^ = ^ 

felt tha^ the department head had to be. particularly involved in 

• ■ /'./-- ' • ■ * * ' ' ^ ■ ■ . = ' '■ 

profeisional a and in working with state, ^federal^ and private 

funding agencies. " . ' ^ 

Program oriented, department head described thelc primary^ 
yresponsl^lity as \program development. : Their goal at time of appointment 
was to create the best degrees program possible. - they . wanted to inci;ease 
the number of «udent-credlt-hOurs generated and the number of 
undergraduate majors and graduate students In their departments. They 
also were keenly aware of changes in direction within the discipline or ^ - 
profeaslo.n to which the department needed to respond. Two areas caused 
them stress s the inability to obtain funding. to "start-up" a new program 
(to hire new faculty and purchase Instructional equipment) and the 
slowness of the bureaucratic s^tructure of the' university regarding 
curriculum approval* , Perhaps *for thls 'last reason,, most ^elt that It was 



important for the department 'head to^ be involved in universlty^wlde 
governance- . - ^ - ' _ , _ ^* . ;' 

Management oriented department heads were the least consistent in \ 
their responses, They deacribedV their primary respoTisibillties as 

leadership," '^f acili^tator^" or J'coo'rdinator" to indicate that ^ their j 06; 
was tac procure and allocate &epartjnefftaLyreaQurcA and tg.' "effectively , 
"run'* tTierdeprr tmentV~At ippolhtWnt" their" goals" were t^^organi^e^ ^ * 
' or= reorganise the departinent to increase its. prestige and proaactivity , 
Th6y:were interested primarily in the efficiency and effectiveness of 
departmental operations. Stress was caused by intra-departmental ^n.' 
conr i^ich interferred with cooperation and, hence, with 'efficieflfy 
and productivity; with nonproductive >f acuity members; and with the need 
;to allqcate fewer resoui^ces than they felt were needed to be effectived 
They felt it was particularly important for department 'heatfs to be 
involved in both college and jiniveraity governance* ^ ' 

f Conspicuous by its absence in these descriptions is the ' ^ - 
"professorial'- sub-role/ All attempted to cdntinua the role of - : 
professor, l.e*, teaching and Mvising students* Qpndu^tirig research or 
creative^ work* and/or performing public services. They did hot include 

^ ■ ; ■ . . . ■ ^ - ■ ■ ■ . .. ■ ■ : .1* ■ - -^r . . „ ^ 

this sub-role in their definition of the h^dshlps however, because it J 
did not dif ff^rentlate them from the rest ofi the faculty members in their^ 
departments, ..^^ ^* ; " ^ *^ s ^ 

OncA the^fc|i^ ideal. typ6s h^d been, cyist^ctfed^ 1 e^amingd the 
socialization ol^^^e^Miptment hea^^ each type* Aga in the overall - 

pattern of sociai|^at^^on wl type differed from t^the 'overall 

pattern of ea^h btJ5,irf;|ype. ' (See Table 3). , " ^ ; ^ v 
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■V. ...Table .^3 - ^.-.r; 



-4? 



'%■':■:] X Pears - p^^' . 

f Inte;;aetloii 

; i^lth ochar v?^* 
I hapdi ;^ 

t AwijBt^- dean V 

\ ^ ,Modaia 
J. : Idantif iied^ - 

CharacCar"" / 
- £zation 



Post Headship 
Caraar. Plans 



. FSculty 



-Naw ^ yas 
Old - no 



Facy^ty Extarnal . , Progr^ J ^taInagament 

OMant^^dn : Orienitati^n / / Orientatioft:' Orlencatloh 



Nona- 



^ grahtsman 12, yea^^ ' ; 
or Association prpfesslonal ;as adgdnistratbt' 
^Lm^ami ^ ^ 1 or admlnis- '1 ^ ; ^ ' v 



ttator 



O^her haafis . Other ^heads 
and fmeulty ; . 



&ther heads 



Yas 



Yes 



onca/month pnce/raonfch ^ /%Wlca/mbnth ^©Ade/iHontK 



RaXaarch/ 
Scholars (+) 



Faculty 



Return to 
fiaculty to 
research 



Raculty^^ 

Prof^s^on-i 

al8.<+) 



- Charlimati^ 
V Fa^urty 4 , ' 



.Pradecessor (-) 
Other admin 1 s- r 
Professlanals tratbrs & +) 



Faculty 



Both 



Consider othet Return, to 
administrative faculty to 
posit ibri teach 



Admlnlitrator 



No patctrn 
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- : ^ ^t^onesBXtrfemie; :th hi' soclallMtibn^bf-faeulty-o 

d^pa^^ra^nt heads was doininated : by an idantlflcatlon wl^ the faculty; ^ > 

. ; ' They reported iittie or no work eKpierlanca outside academe ^d^ reported 
tha^t no prior experiences^ aside from being a pEpfessor-r^searcher,* harf^ 
^° them in learning thBlr headihip role.^ Th ay Identified 

. acholars whcwi they^admired for thfel^ role modala.. ■ 
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Th^y " identif ied- the depart^ntal faculty V especially genlbr -Jaculty ^ 
- . memt?era, as their pefera They considered theinsea>es 

ra^iier. than administratt^^ were -n^ative .toward -"administra atid 
^ ^^ . I^riariried t© return to full-time .faculty status to:;pursue : research when ^ 
. their , head sh in tlferms were ^ completed.. ^ ^ \ ^ ^ ^ 

At' the other' eKtreme, nianagemerit-drleTited departmen derived 
' their eKpectationa of the headship role not from experience as a. ; 

teacher'^ichorar but .from their prior experience as administrators i They 
identified other department^ heads as petrs and Identified ag Negative 

■ ^ ..-^"^^^ . ; r ' ■ ^'"^^ \ ' v ^ '.'^ 

. rple models their predeceasore and other Administrators ^ %rtiom they , 
described ap. tnaccesalble\ and autocratic. ^ T^ considered themselves 

^ adminiatr|tors ^d seemed' to enjoy being department heads. ^ >^ 

; . ;Externally oriented department headS derived their role expectations ; 

from asspciatipGa within their field of stiidy, reporting experience 
outside academe 'either as suoaessful grantamen or as leaders in their 
national professional associattonsi ^ ttiey identified former professors 

^' " ^ .-^ ' ' ^ - ■ ■ ' ^ ' ' . ' ^ ■ ' 

and practicing ; pi:6fessionals., people committed, to and highly: successful . 
W -^e field, as positive role Widels. - .They coftsidered both departmental 
^^^^r faculty rfpmbBra and other departmtenf'heaM to b arid a few 

also Cited deans: or associate a^^pssistant deans as peers*' fThey did not 

... . . -m- ■ ■ ■ ^ . '■ . 



see- a dichotomy between faculty and administrative statiiies and eKpressed 
openness to the pQSslblllty of assuming another administrative position. 

Although program'-orlanted departmetit heads also derived role 
expectations from their experlencaf wlthljCL. thilr fields, the pattern of 
socialization differed from that of externally oriented heads. 
Program-oriented department heads reported an average of twelve years of 
prior experience as practicing professionals or as academic 
administrators. Unlike department heads In the other typologies^ 
program=orlented department heads Identified charismatic, role models; 
either practicing professionals or former professprs, who were "towering 
figures" In the field but who were, nevertheless, interested In them^when 
they were students or neophytes. They considered other department heads 
to be peers and considered themselves faculty members in some situations 
an4 administratora in- others. On the average ^ they met more frequently 
than did other department heads with the deans of their colleges. They 
planned to return to full-time faculty status when they stepped down from 
the headship. 

Referring again to Table 1, several items originally assumed to be 
Important are absent from these four patterns of socialisation. First, 
responses to questions on the search, selection, and orientation 
processes did not discrimihate among department heads* More than half of 
the department heads could not recall any kind of charge having been 
given by. the dean', and 92 percent reported none from the search committee 
or departmeTttal faculty at the time of their appointments. In'stead , many 
described an Interview process in which they did most of the talking, 
outlining their priorities and the directions In i^lch they felt the 
department should move. The resuitdng impression was that their 

- c 
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appointment was' an Implicit agreement by the dean and the faculty with 
the directions and priorities they had outlined. 

Fully 82 percent^ reported no orientation of any kind. ' Most 
departinent heads were s imply provided po^llcy manuals and given ^ 
Instructloria to call if they had any questions* , ^ . 

The second missing element Is a clear evaluation or feedback 
process* Department heads apparently talked among themlie Ives and saw 
their deans rather frequently on the average. Only one-quarter^ however, 
indicated that their deans evaluated them annualiy. The rest relied on 
periodic formal reviews by others or more informal means for feedback. 
One in eight, for example^ felt the dean implioltl^ provided feedback 
through annual saj^ary increases and/or through the number of special 
requests he granted. The danger in relying on implicit evaluations such ^ 
as these is that the message can be easily mliiconstrued* 

# 

Nonetheless, most department heads reported a positive 

ess, 

self -evaluation. Self-evaluation was based on criteria of the 
individual's own choosing ,* such as level of research productivity, 
external funding levels, successful recruitment of graduate students, 
etc, rather' than on evaluations by others. By choosing as criteria 
areas in which they excelled^ most department heads were able to maintain 
a "successful" self-image* 

Although they positively evaluated their performances', most 
department heads expressed frustration in Juggling the perceived 
important tasks of leader, manager, and schdlar* There wap simply not 
enough time to do all that seemed to be expected^* The lack of c^ear and 
consistent Expectations and the Inadequacy of S^edback exacerbated 
feelings of role ambiguity. Although they had dJflned^their roles 



accprding to one of these four ideal types, they had no concrete 
indications that the ^dean and departinentai faculty concurred. Academic 
Institutions have tended to interpret role ambiguity as freedoni. 
Vagueness in position descriptions and role expectations appears 
beneficial; it appears to permit individuals the latitude to develop 
their roles according to their special skills and faleijts/ This 
research, however, suggests that there 'may be a polj^ at which ambiguity 
becomes counterproductive and wasteful of talent^j a loss both to the 
Individual and to the institution* 

What are the implications, theni for the future orientation apd 
training of academic department head^? Firgt, these flndinga suggest 
that institutional expectations for the headship role,' need to be i, 
clarified. Clarification of roles could occur at two points: during the 
.qoarch/seiec t Ion process and during the Initial orientation period of the 
new incumbent* ' 

I 

During the search process, these findings suggest that deans and 
search Gommlttees could use background information on candidates to 
identify those best suited to the needs of the department. For example, 
if the dean and the faculty were to agree that the department's primary 
thrust should be on the establishment of a model program designed to 
reflect changes in the fleid and to produce first-rate graduates * then 
these data suggest that they should seek an experieijced practicing 
professional who had. worked With anA espouses the beliefs of the "giants" 
in the field Ca program-oriented dep^rtmeht head)* On the o^er hand ^ if 
the department were in a state, of chaos* wl^h the faculty members "doing 
their 'pwn thing" and productivity declining * then these data suggest that 
' the 'dean should seek An experienced^ with a reputation for 



successful operation in a coliegial setting. Used for the initial 
screening of prospective candidates ^ this information ' could then serve as 
a banlH for discussion during the Interview process. Such an approach 
assumes I however, that, there Is a mechanism for analyzing departmental 
^ needs. ^ ? 

Sedond ^ rather than simply a "getting to know you" or "selling" 
process In which candidates "sell" themselves to the department and dean* 
the interview process could be an exchange of Information so that the ^ 
candidates, the dean ^ and the department can determine whether a 
particular candidate might ' fulfill the department's and dean's ^ 
expectations and vice versa . Often In the selection procadure^ too much 
emph-aais is piaced on a single interview, I Instead, a series of 
interviews with prospective candidates or additional visits by the new 
department head after selection but before assumption of the position 
wduid afford the opportunity for articulating role expectations more 
clearly. At some point^^ the search and select ion process, needs to 
include the clarification of expectations of -the headship role by all 
parties involved — ^the candidates * the dean, and the departmental faculty 
members — ^to avoid later ambiguity. 

No matter how well suited the selection process is In meeting the 

needs ^pf the department, however, department head^ also require some 

orientation to their new cole* The most Important means of learning the 

headship role appeared to be through interaction with other department. 

heads. Several department heads expressed gratitude for a kind of 

f 

"big-Brother" relationship they had had with an experienced department 
head when they first assumed the headship position- Others seemed to 
seek out and benefit from the informal interaction with department heads 

' 16 



In related 'fields • These informal relationships among department heads 
were the principal means of conveying the university's politiEai and 
soclaL culture. Where the infdrmal network is not well established, the 
dean might consider setting up # pairing system as one means of orienting 
new department heads to the headship role and to the Inst ittft Ion, ; 

Another possibility la to provide on-campus workshops for new 
department head^s and as "rffresher" courses for experienced department 
heads* Experienced . department heads within a college could organize 
sessions for their new colleagues. Although all new department heads may 
benefit from an orientation designed to Impart the Institution's 
declslQn-*maklng organization, policies ^ and procedures, this research 
suggests that department heads within each ideal type may need assistance 
in different areas* Facul ty^'orlented department heads, for example, may 
benefit particuLarly from a workshop on techniques of budget management » 
while a session on external sources of funding ntlght'^ be mo^re useful to 
program-oriented department heads. Management oriented department heads, 
Instead of participating in on^campus sessions, might be encouraged to ^ 
participate in organizations and workshops for department heads sponsored 
by a number of professional and disciplinary associations in order to 
keep them In touch wltli their fields. Some kind of orientation to the 
headship role as well ^s to the institution is needed. 

Finally » in addition to clearer expectations for performance * 
department heads appear to need more adequate feedback. Froirt this study , 
it is apparent that department heads would benefit from formal 
evaluations on a regular basis from the deans of their colleges* An 
annual evaluation by the dean and' a periodic review by a committee of 
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department heads (their peers) would provide the feedback needed to * ' 
Improve performance, * ^. -^ 

A clear and consistent presentation of expectations to departinent 
heads during 'tip selection and orientation processes.^and formal % 
evaluation of performance by the dean and by^ peers could reduce the 
department head's sense of role ambiguity*'^ The aim* of these suggestionB 
is not to produce -'happy'* department heads^ but rather to remove some of 
the barriers that' seem to be preventihg growth and creativity In role 
perf oniiance * - ' 
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